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RAWTHUH EXTRAORDINARY—A little bit 
of London came to Texas in January in 
the form of a British singing group, the 
Philanderers, and their English double- 
decker bus. The singers are crossing Texas 
as a part of an around the world tour, 
sponsored by several British businesses. 
In Austin, Jim Garner, supervisor of the 
Highway Department’s Capitol information 
center, and tourist counselor Linda Fred- 
erickson welcome the singers, giving them 
“Friendship State’ pins and copies of the 
Department’s book, Texas—Land of Con- 
trast. The visitors were also given certifi- 
cates making them honorary Texans. Be- 
cause the bus is one foot taller than the 
maximum legal limit, the Highway Depart- 
ment had to issue a special permit and 
route them around underpasses. 
Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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About Our Cover 

Archeologists are gradually unearthing the foundation to the 
temporary State Capitol building at Eleventh and Congress 
in Austin. A Highway Department archeologist discovered 
the plans and specifications of the building, and the Depart- 
ment got permission from the Texas Antiquities Committee 
to excavate the site for possible artifacts before construction 
is begun on the new highway building. Catherine Yates (left 
foreground) records the location of a donkey shoe that 
Suzanne Carter has just uncovered, while Zack Florence (left 
background), Dottie Gibbens, and Denis DeBakey perform 
other excavation work. Photograph by Herman Kelly 


Back Cover 
A light snow in Erath County melts in the warmth of mid- 
morning and falls into the Bosque River. Even with the wet 
and freezing conditions of February, traffic on the US High- 
way 67/377 bridge in the background moves briskly after 
Highway Department crews have taken corrective action. 
George Black, Stephenville resident engineer who is featured 
inside, built the bridge and often enjoys this winter scene. 
Photograph by Larry Upshaw 


ARCHEOLOGISTS are busily uncovering 
the foundation walls of the temporary 
capitol at Congress and Eleventh streets 
in downtown Austin, site of the pro- 
posed new highway building. The stone 
building burned to the ground in Sep- 
tember 1899, and now archeologists are 
digging in the ruins to recover artifacts 
and to map out the exact building lines. 

The project has also been taken to 
heart by the sidewalk superintendents 
who line the chain link fence during 
the lunch hour and at coffee breaks. 
Everyone seems interested to know 
what is going on, and if anything sig- 
nificant has been found. 

“Some of the kibitzers have come up 
with some wild tales,” says Frank Weir, 
the Highway Department archeologist 
in charge of the excavation project. 
“We've been asked if we actually had 
found a trunkful of trinkets, a body, 
and what not. No one has asked us yet 
if we’ve unearthed any gold, thank 
heaven, or we'd really have a run on 
the place.” 

“Artifacts recovered will become the 
property of the state under jurisdiction 
of the Antiquities Committee,” says 
Bob Lewis, head of Highway Design 
Division. “The Department has offered 
to display these items, along with a 
diorama of the old temporary capitol 
in its original setting, in the Old Lund- 
berg Bakery. Findings will be included 
in an archeological and historical report 
that the Department will publish.” 

So far, it looks as if the displays will 
be limited. By early February only a 
few dozen bottles had been unearthed, 
along with four or five old coins (Liber- 


CAPITOL DIG-IN- 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


Digging in the shadow of the Capitol, archeologists use trowel, brush, and broom to un- 
cover the foundation of the temporary capitol that burned in 1899. Archeologist Frank 
Weir directs the work as Dottie Gibbens and Catherine Yates brush the soil from rocks 
in the vault area of the old treasury. 


Note the small building showing just to the right of the temporary 
capitol. The little building housed rest rooms, and the original 
specifications called for ‘‘. . . a row of privies, to have 20 apart- 
ments. .. . Each apartment to be provided with suitable seat and 
cover, with box underneath for the removal of soil; provide also 


ty nickels and Indian head pennies), a 
small book press, and three or four 
Indian artifacts. 

Weir’s immediate goal is to uncover 
the foundation of the building that was 
constructed 90 years ago to house state 
government while the present Capitol 
was being built. After the foundation 
has been uncovered, the layout of the 
rooms will be revealed and carefully 
excavated. Weir hopes they can finish 
the work by the end of April. 

“There are probably scant remains 
of Indians here, too, and Id like to 
find them.” 

Archeologists are also looking for old 
utility pipes and a 25,000-gallon cistern. 


“The cistern was used for drinking 
water and possibly for powering a hy- 
draulic elevator in the building,” Weir 


The Highway Commission will 
call for bids in May for the new 
highway building. If the bid is 
satisfactory, the Commission will 
consider a contract award in July. 
The structure will relieve a critical 


shortage of space, since the De- 
partment now has to lease more 
than 42,500 square feet of office 
space in seven scattered locations 
in Austin. 


a blind window and a door with rim lock to each apartment.” 
Critics of the proposed new highway building said it would spoil 
the view from the Governor’s Mansion, but it should be much 
better than the view the governor and his guests had of the 
privies during the 1880’s and 1890's. 


said. “Rainwater filled the cistern 
through a drain from the roof.” The 
cistern is lined with masonry and plas- 
ter and the top is dome-shaped with a 
manhole opening. 

Why is finding the cistern so impor- 
tant? 

Weir said that people tend to throw 
things into wells, canyons, or holes. He 
believes that if there is anything worth 
finding, it will be there. 

Working with Weir on the project 
are Catherine Yates, Gary Moore, and 
Kit Thompson, members of his perma- 
nent staff, and 15 archeology and an- 
thropology students who were hired as 
temporary workers. Six of the students 


are women, and they are pulling their 
own weight. 

Ed Carl, engineer of surveys in 
Highway Design and Weir’s supervisor, 
said, “Those girls have just amazed 
me. You should see them work with a 
pick and shovel—and push a wheel- 
barrow full of dirt. They are diligent, 
conscientious, and hard working.” 

“When I was interviewing the girls,” 
relates Weir, “each one told me, ‘Just 
give me a chance and I'll show you.’ 
And they have.” 


(The sight of women pushing wheel- 
barrows led one jubilant male to say, 
“Free, they’re free at last! Equal at 
last!’’) 


Gary Moore did most of the research 
of the site. He is the one who discov- 
ered the plans and specifications among 
unclassified papers in the State Arc- 
hives. Nobody knew there were any 
records left of the temporary capitol. 

When the old Capitol burned on 
November 9, 1881, Governor O. M. 
Roberts called a special session of the 
legislature. This session passed an 
emergency appropriation bill in April 
1882 for construction of a temporary 
capitol. A new Capitol building had 
already been authorized. The new bill 
provided $50,000 for construction of 
the temporary building on Congress 
and Eleventh, opposite the old Travis 
County Courthouse. 

The walls of the old Capitol, the 
Texas Historical Quarterly relates, were 
used in construction of the temporary 
building, which was completed in time 
for the opening session of the 18th 
Legislature on January 9, 1883. Com- 
pletion was accomplished despite the 
setback when the walls crumbled earlier 
in a rainstorm and the builder had 
been fired. 

Executive offices were on the first 
floor, the senate and representatives on 
the second, and court and libraries on 
the third. The orphaned state govern- 
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When state government moved into the new Capitol building in 1888, the 

temporary capitol was leased to the Austin School Board. There were ee: 
also some private businesses on the ground floor. Note the sign at 
far right with Hutch, or Hutchinson, Printing Company painted on it. 
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ment used the building for five years. 
During those years, strong legislation 
was passed to aid education and to halt 
fence cutting, which had exploded into 
a range war in 1883. 

The temporary capitol saw its dra- 
matic moments. One of the most excit- 
ing events occurred when cattle baron 
Charles Goodnight loaded $100,000 in 
cash in a wheelbarrow and had it 
hauled to the capitol for settlement of 
a land dispute. The offer was refused. 

When state government moved into 
the new State Capitol in 1888, the 
temporary capitol was leased to the 
Austin School Board for one year for 
$1,500. At that time the first floor con- 
tained school administration offices and 
private businesses; the second, a school; 
and the third, Austin’s first vocational 
college. Eight tenants also supposedly 
lived on the third floor. 

Like its predecessor, the temporary 
capitol was doomed to a fiery fate. It 
burned on September 30, 1899. Fire- 
men, called at 8:45 a.m., found smoke 
curling from the roof covering the 
southwest part of the building. They 
quickly discovered a defective flue on 
the third floor. Hooking a hose to a 
plug at the northeast corner of the 
building, they ran it through the hall- 
way. They had just begun to fight the 
blaze when the water was suddenly cut 
off! 

The Austin Statesman told its readers 
the next day, “A hasty examination 
showed that some of the other fire- 
boys, in running an additional line of 
hose, had hooked on to the faucet of 
this plug and, in attempting to cut 
water into their line of hose, cut the 
other line out, and to add to the danger 
of the situation, they broke the screw 
nut off the plug in their excitement, so 
the faucet could not be turned to get 
any more water. This left the men up 
in the building without any water at all 

. if this careless accident had not 
occurred, the fire would have been out 


As “‘sidewalk superintendents” watch, Al 
Wesolowsky sights through a transit in 
setting the first line of grid stakes along 
the old capitol foundation that fronted on 
Congress Avenue. Note the Old Bakery in 
the background that is to be incorporated 
into the new highway building. 


One of the first things archeologists un- 
covered was this rusty book press. 


No significant artifacts have been recover- 
ed by the archeologists. Right, are a few 
of the dozens of bottles that have been 
found. In the front row are five ink bottles, 
including the two made by Carter Ink on 
the right. A large medicine bottle (left), 
two beer bottles (the dark one was prob- 
ably made between 1893 and 1905), a Dr. 
Legear’s veterinary remedies bottle, a Lea 
& Perrins sauce bottle, a medicine bottle 
from Central Drug at Sixth and Congress, 
a shoe polish bottle, and a pill bottle are 
typical of those found. 


By 1899 when the building burned, small 
trees had been planted along Congress 
Avenue and awnings had been added to 
two of the windows. Hundreds of people 
blocked Congress and Eleventh Street with 
their horses, buggies, and wagons to 
watch the building burn. 


This picture was taken sometime between 1900, when the remains of the temporary capitol 
were removed, and 1912 when the half block was turned into a park. Note the eagle atop 
the bakery in the background above the trolley. In May 1970 the site was a state parking 
lot (opposite page) and the Baptist Church and business offices had not been removed. 


within five minutes. . . . Before they 
could get any more water to the scene, 
the fire had spread over the roof and 
the third story. 

“The firemen worked heroically, dis- 
playing as much courage as would have 
been necessary for storming Chapulte- 
pec or charging up the heights of San 
Juan. They were blistered and bruised 
to a man—some with painful and dan- 
gerous injuries.” 

Hundreds of townspeople turned out 
to watch the firemen fight the fire. Said 
the Statesman, “The Avenue from 
Tenth to Eleventh Streets and all in 
front of the Capitol grounds was 


blocked out for three hours by buggies, 
wagons, and people. Some few of the 
young Americans availed themselves of 
the opportunity to turn a few hand- 
springs in the Capitol yard as they saw 
their schoolhouse gradually go up in 
smoke and fire and they thought of 
their prospective holiday next week.” 

“A big crowd turned out to see the 
smoldering building the next day, too,” 
recalls Thurlow B. Weed, a 90-year old 
Austinite who was there. He missed 
the beginning of the fire because he 
was in school at the tenth ward, al- 
though he had gone to class in the 
temporary capitol, too. 
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“I started the first reader on the sec- 
ond floor and went through the third, 
I believe. We had about 25 students in 
my class. The girls and boys were seg- 
regated. I'll never forget my first day. I 
had to sit with my older sister—and the 
other girls,” he recalls with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

Weed, who can claim the distinction 
of having Austin’s first funeral home, 
can also remember going to the Old 
Lundberg Bakery for “snails” (cinna- 
mon rolls) at recess. (The Old Bakery 
is being preserved by the Highway De- 
partment and incorporated into the new 
highway building as a visitor informa- 
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tion center and Texana museum.) 

Remains of the building stood until 
March 26, 1900, when one side col- 
lapsed and the state agreed to scrap 
the “eyesore.” A local building firm 
paid $150 for rights to demolish the 
building and to salvage materials to 
construct private homes. 

Writing in Waterloo Scrapbook, his- 
torian Katherine Hart recalls, “After 
the debris of the ruined building was 
cleared away, the site was turned into 


~ a charming little park (in 1912), whose 


green grass and red canna bed made 
the Governor’s Mansion and the Capi- 
tol even more attractive. Many of to- 
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day’s older citizens can remember run- 
ning up and down the gravel paths with 
their parents taking their ease on the 
wooden benches, calling to their off- 
spring to ‘keep off the grass.’ ” 

Gradually, maintenance of the park 
came to an end, and people began 
parking their buggies—then their cars 
—on the lot. It remained a parking lot 
until this year when exploration and ex- 
cavation began prior to construction of 
the new highway building. 

In 1961 the state acquired a relic 
from the temporary capitol, a limestone 
slab that served as a stepping stone for 
ladies and state dignitaries dismounting 


from carriages at the Congress Avenue 
entrance. The stone was engraved on 
both ends with the Texas seal. It had 
laid half buried in a West Tenth Street 
hillside until the landowner, F. E. Ho- 
meyer, learned of its colorful history 
and offered the slab to an Austin attor- 
ney and historian, Trueman O’Quinn. 
O’Quinn arranged presentation of the 
slab to the State Land Office, and the 
stone and an appropriate plaque rest 
on the west side of the old Land Office 
building. 

“It would be nice to get the stone 
back when we build the new building,” 
says Gary Moore. & 


New Breed of Engineer 


EARLY ONE MORNING, George Black 
rushed into the Erath County court- 
house to discuss a proposed highway 
project with county officials. At noon, 
he addressed a local Rotary Club and 
chatted after the meeting with a man 
wanting a road paved. And later, he 
gave a talk on ecology to a ladies’ 
group. 

Action and reaction. Working with 
people to solve the problems of the 
community as well as build highways. 
That is George Black. Although a 
veteran of 33 years with the Highway 
Department, George is among a new 
breed of resident engineers who have 
stolen from the young the banner of 
concern and involvement. 

“When I started with the Depart- 
ment,” he said, “you just came to work 
and did your job. You didn’t care what 
people thought about the highway pro- 
gram. My participation in the civic af- 
fairs of Stephenville is more fun than 
work.” 

This attitude enhances the image of 
the Department among the people of 
Erath County and parts of Somervell 
and Hood counties that comprise his 
residency. For in these rural areas, as 
in much of the state, the resident engi- 
neer IS the Highway Department. 

George’s boss Bob Crook, Fort 
Worth district engineer, realizes his 


George Black, who calls his Stephenville 
residency staff ‘‘the finest bunch of guys 
in the Highway Department,”’ reminds his 
men that cooperation with area people 
near construction projects is essential. 
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man in Stephenville is well qualified as 
a man for all seasons. 

“He has an extremely likable per- 
sonality,” Crook said, “and he has un- 
limited capabilities as an engineer.” 
What astounds Crook and all of 
George’s friends, far more than his en- 
gineering prowess, is his charm. Some 
call it “the gift of gab.” 

His wife, Opal, says people often say 
he should have been a lawyer or poli- 
tician. When their daughter, Beth Ann, 
was married last year, George discussed 
the big event with his boss. 

“George,” Crook said, “I don’t be- 
lieve that when the preacher asks who 
gives this woman to be married, you 
can say ‘I do’ and sit down.” 

The University of Texas graduate 
is in a distinct minority among his en- 
gineering friends with the Highway De- 
partment, but he remains cordial with 
the predominant Aggies. When he 
worked in Fort Worth, George was ac- 
tive in the Texas Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

The Black family moved to Stephen- 
ville from Fort Worth 12 years ago. 
George has had several opportunities 
to return to the district office, but he 


‘Safety is a prime concern in the Stephenville residency and maintenance section. Meet- 


Spot-checking construction projects is part of Black’s job. Here he confers with a con- 


tractor’s foreman about a culvert being poured on a newly opened section of IH 20 in 


the northwest corner of Erath County. 


doesn’t want to leave Stephenville. 

“It would take a district engineer’s 
job to get me to move, and that’s not 
likely.” 

He built a home there, Beth Ann and 
son Pat (a freshman at Tarleton State 
College in Stephenville) grew up there, 
and they know everyone in town. 
George will become president of his 
Rotary Club in June, he teaches Sun- 
day school lessons on a local radio 
station, and he serves on the highway 


ings like this one conducted by Black helped the employees win a certificate of merit 


for 2,856 days without a lost-time accident. 


committee of the chamber of commerce. 
In fact, no facet of small-town affairs 
has evaded the attention of George 
and Opal Black. 

Mrs. Black is almost as hyperactive 
as her husband. A serious artist, she 
even teaches art at a community center 
near the Tarleton campus. 

But her main interest these days is 
George, and he constantly amazes her 
with his ability to charm people. She 
likes to tell a story about an old fellow 
on a farm near Stephenville who ran a 
survey party off his land at gunpoint 
and threatened to shoot anyone from 
the Highway Department who came on 
his land again. 

George thought about it for a few 
days and announced one morning that 
he was going out to try and reason with 
the “ornery cuss.” Opal was worried 
because the man had a reputation for 
taking potshots at trespassers. But 
George knew it was his only recourse. 

She worried all morning. But at noon 
George pulled into their driveway. To 
her amazement, he brought not only 
the old man’s permission for the sur- 
veyors to return, but a double armload 
of fresh corn roasting ears—a peace 
offering of sorts. 

With a sincere explanation of his 
motives, George had won trust and 
friendship. But that’s nothing new. He’s 
been doing the same in Stephenville 
for a dozen years. & 
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BUMPER STICKERS— 


Love ‘Em or Leave ‘Em 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


“LEARN A NEW Four-LETTER WORD: 
Work!” “Trouble Parking? Support 
Planned Parenthood” “Drive Carefully. 
The Life You Save May Vote Republi- 
can” “Eat Grass Don’t Smoke It” “This 
Car Was Made By A Sexist Corpora- 
tion” 

Whatever your sentiments, there 
probably has been a bumper sticker 
printed at one time or another to vocal- 
ize them. And these are just a few of 
the bumper stickers on display at the 
Texas Memorial Museum in Austin. 
The unusual exhibit, “Bumper Sticker 
History of Twenty Turbulent Years,” 
opened in mid-February and will be on 
display for several months, depending 
upon public interest. 

“The next generation might want to 
riffle through the American Soap Box 
Derby of the Fifties and Sixties; it 
provides a provocative glimpse of the 
things that turned Americans on or off 
during those 20 turbulent years,” says 
Willena Adams in an article written 
for the museum newsletter. 

“We’re displaying all points of view,” 
says Mary Carnahan, museum staffer 
responsible for processing the stickers. 
“We are trying to record history, not 
select it. The display shows people still 
have a sense of humor, despite the 
troubles and turbulence of the times.” 

Chronologically arranged in four 
cases, the display includes stickers rep- 
resenting major presidential, guberna- 
torial, and senatorial candidates. Many 


of the candidates in the 1972 presi- 
dential election have already responded 
to inquiries. For instance, presidential 
candidate Shirley Chisholm sent hers: 
“Take the Chisholm Trail to 1600 
Penn Avenue.” 

Issue-oriented stickers on display in- 
clude war and peace (Let’s All Love 
Till We’re War Out), ecology (Texas— 
Handle with Care), obesity (Shape Up 
With Weight Watchers) , law and order 
(Support Your Local Police), planned 
parenthood (Stop Kidding), pollution 
(Stop Smog, Ride a Horse), and war 
protestation (POW’s Never Have A 
Nice Day). 

“The stickers reflect the concern of 
the people, including the little concerns 
which don’t get recorded,” says Dr. 
W. W. Newcomb Jr., director of the 
museum. “If we don’t document the 
stickers, 20 years from now we won't 
know what some mean.” 

The display comprises only a small 
part of the thousand or more on hand. 
Bumper stickers have poured into the 
museum from all over the country and 
Canada. 

“Some of the humor is so ripe we’re 
not sure we can flaunt it even though 
we've got it,” writes Willena Adams. 
“The Under Thirty Crowd, we find, if 
we hadn’t already suspected, calls a 
blank a blank without a blink.” 

A prize for the most tongue in cheek 
sticker should go to the Milwaukee 
radio fan who sent a black and gold 
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sticker saying, “Mafia Staff Car Keepa 
You Hands Off.” 

Sticker fanatics know no _ ages, 
either. A Temple woman sent in some 
stickers friends had brought her from 
Las Vegas as a 75th birthday present. 
To wit: “Save Water Bathe With a 
Friend,” “Earn Cash in Your Spare 
Time Blackmail Your Friends,” and 
“Stamp Out Old Age Smoke Ciga- 
mcettcsss 

It all started last November. 

“Mary Carnahan opined that bumper 
stickers had been around for 20 years 
or so and shouldn’t we set about col- 
lecting some of these mid-20th Century 
rah-rah maxims for posterity to ponder 
over?” recalls Willena. “So we put out 
a feeler through the University News 
Service, hoping a few Austin-area col- 
lectors would share with us some 
samples of the great American game 
of playing public forum on their auto 
rears. . . . we failed to realize how this 
story would catch the Fourth Estate’s 
fancy. 

“They came to the museum and pic- 
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tured our first feeble handful of stick- 
ers. They pictured the stacks growing 
higher. Reporters probed for our rea- 
sons for collecting bumper stickers and 
some even wrote editorials favoring 
the effort. We talked to Houston via 
long distance phone and ditto to an 
unseen audience in Milwaukee, Wis- 
CONSIN. eras 

Despite being swamped with stickers, 
staffers are still trying to fill in gaps. 
“T Like Ike” and “I Say Adlai” from 
the 1952 and 1956 presidential cam- 
paigns are two classics high on their 
“most wanted” list. 

“Bumper stickers have come a long 
way since their early beginnings when 
they expressed a single thought in a 
single color on a white or pastel back- 
ground,” says Willena. “The colors, 
type faces, and sentiments keep get- 
ting more and more flamboyant. Now 
they are star-spangled, luminescent, 
striped, tricolored, many-shaped, and 
expressive of every American ax to 
grind.” 

The bumper sticker fad began in 


1953 when Robert S. Friedman of Tor- 
rance, California sold the National 
Safety Council on the idea of making 
an auto bumper sticker for the safety 
slogans they used each year. Sales man- 
ager for a local automobile polish 
manufacturer, he saw the possibilities 
for posterity in a new type of print 
called ‘““Day-Glo.” 

Despite Friedman’s well - founded 
claim, the museum has on loan a 
sticker from an Austin lawyer that 
must be the great granddaddy of them 
all. It’s a small yellow sunflower cen- 
tered with the inscription “Landon and 
Knox” from 1936 when Alf Landon of 
Kansas, the sunflower state, was the 
Republican nominee for president (he 
lost). However, the staff isn’t certain 
this one is a bumper sticker. 

“It may be a bookmark or some- 
thing,” says Willena, “because there is 
no glue on it. 

“It’s surprising that bumper stickers 
took so long to evolve, considering the 
American’s longtime love affair with 
his automobile,” she says. “Picture a 
patriotic citizen of 1933, restless with 
his NRA sticker in the corner of his 
living room or office window, visible 
only to passing pedestrians. Why didn’t 
he think then and there to put the glue 
on the other side of the Blue Eagle 
and stick it on his spindly bumper for 
all to see as he moved about town?” 

While pondering why someone didn’t 
do it sooner, perhaps we should ask 
why we do it at all. 

“It’s an easy form of self-expression,” 
says Mrs. Carnahan. 

“The psychology behind stickers is 
mystifying, but interesting,” declares 
Dr. Newcomb. “People are reluctant to 
reveal how they’re going to vote, yet 
they put a bumper sticker on their car.” 

“Perhaps the fad goes back to the 
wearing your heart on your sleeve syn- 
drome which in turn may be our in- 
herent need for tribal affiliation, the 


THE TEXAS WAY —Teena Machock of 
Travel and Information Division smiles 
friendly to encourage others to ‘‘Drive 
Friendly.’’ The slogan supports the Gover- 
nor’s traffic safety program. 
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loss resulting from traffic crashes in 
Texas.” The Governor had his traffic 
safety administration office develop a 
“sound and effective traffic safety pro- 
gram,” then wanted something dramatic 
to put the program across to the people 
of Texas. 

“Weldon came up with the slogan 
‘Drive Friendly’ and we designed the 
bumper sticker,” says Cal Priest, pub- 
lic information officer, Texas Safety 
Association. “We also act as distribut- 
ing point for the Governor’s office. 
During the past two years well over a 
million and a half stickers have been 
distributed. Most of the state agencies, 
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Looking at bumper stickers is almost as much fun for the motorist as girl watching for 
the male. And there’s a bumper sticker for practically every occasion. Some of them, 
symbolic of the signs and times, are on display in the Texas Memorial Museum. Examin- 
ing some of the stickers is Dr. W. W. Newcomb Jr., museum director. 


need to ‘belong,’ or to ‘choose up 
sides,” ventures Willena. 

Continuing the exploration of the 
psychology of the sticker syndrome, 
Willena says, “Your bumper sticker 
probably didn’t get anybody to vote for 
Alf, Hubert, Ike, Adlai, JFK, Dick, or 
LBJ. On the contrary, you might have 
made somebody mad enough to vote 
the opposing ticket, especially if you 
swiveled into the parking space he had 
his eye on. 

“And if your bumper strip can’t per- 
suade somebody to vote your ticket, 
how much good does ‘Cheese Nibblers 
Love Longer’ do? Does it make some 
panting individuals rush to the grocery 
store to buy a pound of limburger? 
And if so, does it really make him or 
her into a geriatric Abelard or Heloise? 
If your co-ed daughter sees a strip with 
the plea, ‘Parents Need Understanding 
Too,’ will it stay her hand from the 
telephone to long-distance an S.O.S. 
for an extra $50 this month?” 

Expounding further she states, “What 
kind of people driving what kind of 


-cars choose what kind of bumper 


stickers? Everyday we see at least one 
pickup truck with a rifle slung across 
the back window and the bumper bright 


with a sign that reads: ‘America—Love 
It or Leave It.’ Some also have the 
peace symbol on a yellow sticker in- 
scribed with ‘Footprint of the American 
Chicken.’ ” 

The writer didn’t neglect Volkswagen 
bugs, either, which are usually driven 
by long-haired kids and adorned with 
“Make Love Not War,” “Ecology 
Now,” and “Custer Had It Coming.” 

“When a VW bus passes by, ten-to- 
one it will have a slightly harried look- 
ing young woman driving, six or seven 
happy children bouncing in the back, 
and a bumper sticker that advises, ‘Sup- 
port Planned Parenthood.’ Motorcycl- 
ists,” she avows, “who stuck with small 
ones for lack of space, are apt to have 
‘Batman Power’ or ‘Sex Has No Calo- 
TicSamas 

The Highway Department is going 
along with the craze, by helping dis- 
tribute “Drive Friendly” bumper stick- 
ers at tourist bureaus throughout the 
state and in Austin. Credit Weldon 
Hart, the Texas Good Roads Associa- 
tion’s sharp-witted wordsmith, with 
coming up with the slogan two years 
ago when Governor Preston Smith be- 
came concerned with the “unbelievable 
toll of human life, injury, and economic 


including the Highway Department, 
have been very good about helping 
with the distribution. 

And the bumper stickers have been 
“very effective’ in making the public 
aware of the traffic safety program, says 
Priest. A recent survey shows that the 
stickers “stick” in people’s minds and 
rank second only to billboards as a 
means for acquainting the public with 
the program. 

The slogan has caught on—despite 
its grammatical deficiency. 

“Grammar is no object. There is a 
lot of freedom to the sloganeering busi- 
ness,” says Weldon Hart in his TGRA 
newsletter. “A snappy slogan is helpful, 
whatever you're selling, whether cars 
(Ford Has A Better Idea), cigarettes 
(Winston Tastes Good Like A Cigar- 
ette Should), or traffic safety (Drive 
Friendly). 

“TGRA needs a slogan written about 
highway support, such as we have tried 
to provide in Texas. (‘All the Way 
With TGRA’ isn’t exactly our ticket, 
but it’s a sample.) 

“Readers are invited to send in a 
slogan,” adds Hart. “They might win a 
prize.” (Hart says he hasn’t decided 
what the prize will be.) 

Even if you don’t win the prize, you 
might have the satisfaction of coining 
a bumper sticker as catchy as “Live 
Now Pay Later,” “United States Begins 
With ‘U’,” or—a favorite— 

Welcome to the Club OHIMA 
Oh Hell, It’s Monday Again 
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By Larry Upshaw 
Travel and Information Division 
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obility. The urge to move. It’s a basic instinct 
that compelled man to gain dominion over 
almost every square mile of this land. It begat a 
sophisticated transportation industry, and its lattice- 
work of highways, rails, and air routes help make us 
the richest nation in the world. 

Surely, in these complex times, the ability to effec- 
tively move great masses of people and goods is the 
root of all power. And a select group of business and 
civic leaders in the Dallas-Fort Worth area realized 
this fact. 

To pursue all of this wealth and power that comes 
with effective transportation, they set aside decades 
of backbiting rivalry between the two cities to bring 
forth the Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Airport. 

They knew that this massive installation, destined 
to be the largest and most modern jetport in the 
world, would establish the 10-county North Texas 
metropolitan area as the center for international trade 
and travel in the midwestern and southern United 
States. 

“It’s about time Dallas and Fort Worth quit fight- 
ing like jackasses,” said a service station attendant in 
the mid-cities area between the towns. His attitude is 
typical of the feelings expressed by area residents. 

“We’re building the world’s greatest airport,” 
Thomas Sullivan, executive director of the airport 
board, is fond of saying about the project that is 
under way on 16,400 acres between the two cities. At 
various times, Sullivan and his people have described 
the regional airport as an “air city” and a “great air 
harbor.” 

Most of all, it is a billion-dollar project scheduled 
for opening on July 11, 1973. It is designed to accom- 
modate air traffic in this burgeoning area past the 
year 2001. 

“We were determined not to build an obsolete air- 
port,” said Ernest Dean, chief of engineering for the 
project. “So many facilities like this are obsolete 
when they’re finished. We wanted the capability to 
take the aircraft flying today, plus supersonic and 
hypersonic craft, rockets, and anything else the areo- 
space industry came up with in the next 50 years.” 

The immensity of the job boggles the mind. The 
first phase of the construction will cost $350 million, 
with four horseshoe-shaped terminals built along a 
spine roadway. Thirteen terminals are planned for 
the complete project. Love Field, the current passen- 
ger center, lies on 1,500 acres near downtown Dallas. 
The entire airport—terminal, runways, the whole 
works—would fit within the four terminal areas of 
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The rush and hustle of Dallas Love Field is an inescapable part of 
today’s airport, but the crowded driving conditions and long walks 
to the departure gates should be remedied at the new “air city.” 
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the new facility. Eleven thousand em- 
ployees work at Love Field, compared 
with 50,000 expected at regional in 
1980. And the new airport is slated to 
move twice the number of passengers 
that pass through Love Field as soon 
as it opens. 

While a great deal of work lies ahead, 
the most difficult period—the advance 
planning stage—is behind the airport 
planners. After a long fight over the 
airport question, the Dallas-Fort Worth 
Regional Airport Board was chartered 
in 1965. Between that time and the 
start of construction in 1968, a lot of 
serious discussion took place. 

And Highway Department officials 
were in the thick of the talk. Bob 
Crook, Fort Worth district engineer, 
participated in the early meetings. 

oinmio ne said, “Mr. (B. LL.) 
DeBerry (then Dallas district engineer) 
and I met with a group from the air- 
port board and some people from the 
Federal Aviation Administration. It 
was sort of an informal, shirt-sleeve 

- session, and we hashed out a plan to 
give the people adequate access to the 
airport.” 

The 10-point plan was agreed upon 
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by the parties at the meeting and later 
in different form by the Texas High- 
way Commission with the same “spirit 
of 2001.” Highway estimates were based 
on a regional transportation study con- 
sidered adequate through 1985, but 
Crook and Bob Brown, district design- 
ing engineer, feel it probably will pro- 
vide adequate access to the airport past 
this date. 

“This is one time the highway plan 
is out in front of the growth,” said 
Brown. “The first problem was to get 
interchanges on the north and south of 
the airport. Then we needed to improve 
the highways to those interchanges.” 

The interchanges will cap the ends 
of the spine road that runs north and 
south through the center of the airport 
like a great open parkway (recently 
named “International Parkway’). Air- 
port engineers are following the High- 
way Department’s lead by planting 
trees, building parks, and using other 
forms of beautification along the road. 

To make sure that traffic enters and 
leaves the airport from both directions, 
the Highway Department is expanding 
State Highway 114 on the north and 
State Highway 183 on the south to six 
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lanes before opening day. 

Most of the Dallas traffic will enter 
from the north. Only an extension of 
IH 635, which will loop Dallas, re- 
mains to assure access into the future. 
This project has just passed the public 
hearing stage, and is targeted for com- 
pletion in 1976. 

A majority of the Fort Worth trav- 
elers will enter from the south by 183. 

Mass transit has been considered 
throughout the discussions, but no solid 
plan has surfaced. 

“This has been considered in all of 
our highway plans,” said Brown. “We 
know it’s coming, so we've left corri- 
dors that would allow the vehicle to 
move from the airport to both cities 
without much problem.” 

“It won’t work here yet,” Ernest 
Dean said about mass transit. “We 
won't have mass transit for another 10 
years, because people don’t want it. 
They like driving their cars.” His sta- 
tistics showed that 92 percent of the 
traffic at Love Field is passenger cars, 
whereas only 42 percent of the people 
in New York drive their automobiles 
to the airport. When the highways are 
adequate, people find it more conveni- 
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ent to drive themselves. 

After the airport people were satis- 
fied they could get people to and from 
the airport, two problems still remained. 
How do you eliminate the tedious walk 
to the departure gate which makes Love 
Field and other obsolete airports so in- 
convenient? After that, are your facili- 
ties adequate to get the passengers air- 
borne? 

The horseshoe-shaped terminals, with 
parking in the center, will make it pos- 
sible to park near your departure gate. 
If you should need to park at one 
terminal and depart at another, or move 
from one terminal to another to change 
planes, a rapid transportation system 
within the airport will serve you. Air- 
trans is a sophisticated system of modu- 
lar vehicles that will work much like a 
“horizontal elevator” to whisk passen- 
gers or freight anywhere in the airport 
in about 10 minutes. 

Space is available to accommodate 
220 jumbo jets on the ground simul- 
taneously, so there should be an air- 
plane just for you. Six runways built 
to a maximum length of 13,000 feet 
will accommodate anything flying to- 
day, and an estimated 52,000 passen- 
gers each day will leave and depart. 
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All of these accommodations were 
enough to give Dean a great big engi- 
neering headache, but he maintains that 
highway access was the most important 
issue. 

“That’s really how we decided the 
location of the airport,” he said. “We 
looked at locations all along the boun- 
daries between the two counties, and 
the topography in the.southern part of 
the counties was better. But he had 
much better highway access in the 
northern part, and that’s what decided 
lees 

So the huge installation straddles the 
Dallas-Tarrant county line on an ex- 
panse of rolling farm country exactly 
17 miles from each of the central cities. 
Here lies some of the most beautiful 
and productive farmland in North 
Texas. But civilization is creeping that 
way in the guise of an airport. One 
farmer had his land appraised at $750 
per acre just six months before the lo- 
cation was announced. Afterward, the 
price soared to $10,000 per acre. 

“It’s great for a man who wants to 
sell the land,” he said. “But I wanted 
to hold onto my property. Ill probably 
keep the place until the taxes get too 
high, and then I'll sell the whole mess 
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and move another 50 miles out.” 

The greatest criticism of the airport 
centers on two related items: the great 
amount of land gobbled up by the 
facility and the potential for noise in 
this pastoral area. Dean explained that 
the land was purchased to lessen the 
noise problem. 

Projected airline schedules and types 
of aircraft were all computed to de- 
termine the noise corridors that will 
extend out from the runways. To be a 
good neighbor, he noted, they bought 
all the land in the critical areas. 

Dean did concede that these contours 
of noise shift with wind and atmos- 
pheric conditions, and often will over- 
lap with residential areas. Along the 
western edge of the property, a high 
cyclone fence cuts the edge of a home 
owned by the Sam Harrington family 
that was relocated eight years ago from 
land five miles away where Greater 
Southwest International Airport was 
located. 

Most of the people of Dallas and 
Fort Worth, and the myriad of suburbs 
between, won’t be bothered by the 
noise and air pollution which naturally 
accompany such a facility. For them, 
the airport is a blessing. At last some- 


Two views of the interchange north of the airport show (above) structures on State 
Highway 114 beginning to take shape, workmen (left) vieing with the airport builders 
in the background to see who can finish first. The construction now under contract to 
aid airport access is costing $39,628,000. 


From high above the Dallas-Fort Worth Airport, the horseshoe-shaped terminal buildings 
(below) show signs of progress toward the July 1973 opening. Thirteen terminals even- 
tually will be used. The massive expanse of the facility overshadows the relatively minute 


thing will bring the energies of the area 
together. 
The Dallas-Fort Worth feud is part 


‘of contemporary Texas history, and 


primarily dates back to the 1930’s. At 
that time, the late Amon Carter, pub- 
lisher of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


runways of Greater Southwest in the upper left corner. 


and the top business mogul, chided 
residents of his city for shopping in 
Dallas and swore never to spend an- 
other dime there himself. Legend says 
that whenever Carter had to be in Dal- 
las at mealtime, he took a sack lunch. 

The late R. L. Thornton was Carter’s 


counterpart in Dallas, and was quite a 
shrewd operator. In 1936 he pulled off 
a coup by outbidding all other Texas 
cities for the Texas Centennial celebra- 
tion. It was a cultural wingding, and 
some catch for Big D. 

Carter was furious and retaliated by 
organizing the Great Southwestern Ex- 
position, a frontier celebration featuring 
Sally Rand’s Nude Ranch, showman 
Billy Rose and his rollicking Broadway 
musicals, a host of beautiful showgirls, 
and Paul Whiteman and his orchestra. 

Then Fort Worth put up billboards 
on the highways, boasting: “Dallas for 
education, Fort Worth for entertain- 
ment.” 

A later Cowtown goodie read: “The 
only thing Dallas has that Fort Worth 
doesn’t is a big city within 32 miles of 
it.” Think about it. 

Animosities between the city fathers 
came to a head over the airport issue. 
Fort Worth decided during World War 
II to vie for air traffic to the area by 
building Amon Carter Field (later 
changed to Greater Southwest) near the 
county line in Arlington. But Dallas 
wouldn’t go along with this as the 
regional port (some say because of the 
name), and bought Love Field from the 
Army after the war. 

Fighting for air routes was fierce 
during these years, and tempers often 
flared. A regional airport was needed, 
but where would it be located and who 
would run it? Neither side would budge 
until 1963. Then the Civil Aeronautics 
Board entered the picture. 

J. Erik Jonsson, then mayor of Dal- 
las and the only chairman the Airport 
Board has had, remembers that a CAB 
man informed him that Dallas and Fort 
Worth had better come to their senses 
and pick an airport site in six months, 
or the CAB would do the job for them. 
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The battle was a compilation of 
ironies. Henry Newman of the FAA 
summed up the greatest when he told 
the board, “... the delay . . . is prov- 
ing beneficial. If you attempted this air- 
port 10 or more years ago, it would 
now be outdated. You can now profit 
from the mistakes of others and build 
the world’s greatest airport.” 

Projections for this installation read 
something like a Cecil B. DeMille spec- 
tacular: the world’s largest paving con- 
tract, $57 million; the world’s largest 
service station, capable of fueling 300 


airplanes at once; enough employees to 
be the 18th largest city in the state; and 
enough materials to build and supply a 
full-scale medical facility and a com- 
plete set of shops for employees whose 
work hours restrict their use of normal 
shopping facilities. 

Sixty percent of the passenger busi- 
ness into regional will be on Braniff 
and American airlines, but eight major 
airlines will be in the new port on 
opening day. 

That is, if the airport is ready on 
time. With the job just 25 percent com- 


plete, there are questions in the minds 
of city officials and residents of the 
area. But the signs of change in the 
last year are promising. Last spring, 
only dirt work had been done and it 
looked like a giant sand dune in the 
midst of a green oasis. Now it resembles 
an anthill. 

You drive north on a temporary road 
and the workmen swarm around you. 
On the right, glass and carpeting are 
being installed in a terminal building. 
To the left, a crew assembles escalators 
out in a field. 


This scale model of two terminal buildings with the spine road running between shows the size of the project. Driv- 
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ing within the airport should be easy, and a system of ‘‘horizontal elevators” 


will connect the terminal buildings. 
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Much will remain to be done after 
the opening, but the date has not 
changed. 

Whenever the airport does open, one 
might ask, what becomes of the present 
air facilities? Love Field will be the 
center for private aircraft and charter 
service, with little decrease in traffic. 
Great Southwest is another matter. The 
costly installation has never paid for it- 
self, and its flight patterns are incom- 
patible with regional. So what do you 
do with a used airport? A special team 
of consultants is working to find the 
most profitable use for the land and 
buildings. 

No matter when it’s finished, the 
airport is bound to be the most jarring 
kick in the economic pants this North 
Texas area has ever seen. The popula- 
tion will benefit from the installation— 
and with very little investment. Fore- 
seeing problems getting reluctant tax- 
payers to approve an issue of municipal 
bonds for the project, the board de- 
cided to have the businesses that op- 


erate from the airport pay the bill. A 
portion of their profits will retire the 
self-liquidating bonds used to finance 
the facility. 

The only expense to Dallas-Fort 
Worth residents was $50 million to buy 
the land. Consequently, the taxpayers 
will have little control over operations 
at the airport. 

For example, the spine road will be 
operated like a toll road, with “control 
stations” set up at either end to collect 
a fee for each entering auto. So even 
if you drive through to pick up a friend, 
you must deposit 25 cents at the gate. 

For this minor irritation, people in 
the 10-county area should reap great 
economic benefits. Dr. Floyd Durham, 
professor of economics at Texas Chris- 
tian University, saw it this way in the 
February issue of Fort Worth, the 
chamber of commerce magazine. 

The noted economist estimates the 
growth pattern will be concentrated in 
the suburbs near the airport and will 
come gradually during the decade. The 


gate. Travelers being picked up or boarding a limousine will use the upper level ramp, 
and those flying out will approach the gate from the lower level. 


impact of 50,000 airport jobs in 1980, 
he said, will result in about 100,000 
new jobs in the area. 

“When a person (working at the air- 
port) gets an extra dollar,” he said, “‘he 
spends 90 cents of it. This would in- 
crease the total income in the area by 
about 2.3 times as much as the total 
payroll of the airport, in terms of per- 
sonal income. 

“.. . all these men and women will 
require a number of services. Think of 
all the grocery clerks and beauticians 
and dry cleaners that will be required.” 

All of the small cities with boun- 
daries close to the airport have been 
working on special zoning ordinances 
to allow only commercial and industrial 
development near those boundaries. 

At least 31 major industrial, com- 
mercial, and residential developments 
have been planned, but none are more 
innovative than the Flower Mound 
New Town being built five miles north 
of the airport in Denton County. This 
completely new town is being built by 
Dallas developers with financial assis- 
tance ($18 million in guaranteed loans) 
from the federal government. The con- 
cept combines the sophistication of 
urban life with the amenities of coun- 
try living—fresh air, greenery, jobs 
close by, easy access to shops and the- 
aters, and a wide variety of neighbors 
from different ethnic groups. 

Flower Mound New Town is pro- 
jected to grow to 64,000 people in the 
next 17 years. The first housing units 
will open in mid-1973, and the first 
phase of construction will be completed 
in 1976. According to a spokesman for 
the developers, New Town will be 
complete with schools and health care 
facilities. 

Because transportation is so impor- 
tant, all of this development is depen- 
dent on adequate highways. Bob Brown 
confirmed that the highway projects 
they have promised will be completed 
on time. 

“We wrote the contracts that way,” 
he said. “These people are depending 
on us, and we will be ready when they 
need us.” EQ 
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Bob Rutland positions a microphone near the edge of a freeway. Because other 
local noises, such as from a factory, could influence the measurement of traffic 
sound, Rutland often makes these closeup readings to compare with those made 


ELMER IS HAVING one of “those” 


nights. He can’t sleep. Everything seems 
to irritate him, especially the dripping 
faucet in the bathroom. Elmer hadn’t 
heard the leak during the day, but now 
each drop brings another disgusting 
gurgle from the drain. 

Elmer is a victim of progress—in this 
case, indoor plumbing. He disregards 
the convenience of having running 
water at his fingertips and indicts the 
offending faucet with groggy mutter- 
ings. 
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from the nearest outside wall of an adjacent building. 


Photographs and story by Herman Kelly 


Elmer is in what the Highway De- 
partment calls the “sound sensitive 
hours” (SSH), those between 9 p.m. 
and 12 midnight. They are the hours 
in which people are more sensitive to 
the shifting gears of a heavy truck, a 
time when declining automobile traffic 
no longer creates a steady background 


sound to muffle the noisier vehicles. 

But SSH is only one factor in the 
Department’s study of highway sounds. 
Using a van truck full of equipment 
and a stack of nomographs with ad- 
justment tables, Bob Rutland of the 
geometric and environmental design 
section in Highway Design Division 
makes on-the-spot measurements of 
existing sound levels and for projected 
future traffic noises. 

As Texas’ urban areas grow, the ac- 
companying sound increases could 


reach the nuisance level if it were not 
for preventive measures of the High- 
way Department. In 1968 a committee 
of the U.S. Council for Science and 
Technology warned that the amount of 
environmental noise doubles every 10 
years. 

Few complaints about traffic noise 
have been made in Texas. Rutland says 
most problems with sound come from 
more populated areas in the nation. 
Among all the states, Texas ranks a low 
33rd in population density. Even so, 
Rutland says, “We intend to stay ahead 
of the game by preventing noise prob- 
lems from occurring.” 

One of the rare Texas complaints 
about traffic noise has led the Highway 
Department to a new solution for such 
problems. A combination of wood and 
air space provides a new type of resi- 
dential sound barrier which Rutland 
says is both effective and eye-appealing. 
(For an account of how Assistant Dis- 
trict Engineer George Munson of Hous- 
ton and Senior Resident Engineer Bob 
Frizzell, a troubleshooter on Munson’s 
staff, stumbled onto the new design, see 
“Making the Sound Barrier” on page 
28.) 

Environmental noise measurement is 
based on the intensity of sound fre- 
quencies that are heard by the human 
ear, and the unit of measurement is 
called a decibel. 

Presently, there are no uniform traf- 
fic sound standards from the federal 
level. Early in February, however, the 
U.S. Department of Transportation re- 
leased tentative noise level standards to 
the states for study. Not yet official, 
the new standards limit the maximum 
sound from a residential-area highway 
to almost half that produced by normal 
‘conversation. 

Rutland calls these standards totally 
unrealistic. He points out that even 
though Texas has almost no complaints 


about traffic noise, not a highway in 
the state would meet the federal recom- 
mendations without huge expenditures 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

In December 1970, Murray F. Young 
and Dr. Donald L. Woods of A&M 


University’s Texas Transportation In- 
stitute released a report listing their 
recommendations for standard traffic 
noise levels and a method for measur- 
ing the sound. Texas now uses a modi- 
fication of these standards, which are 


Rutland recorded the traffic sounds on these graphs during ‘‘normal’’ traffic hours. The 
top graph depicts measurements made on the edge of a freeway and shows that diesel 
trucks (D.T.) create about 100 decibels. The bottom graph, made from outside a store 
located 200 feet from the freeway, indicates that the average sound is well within the 
Department’s standard. Other initials on the two graphs are G.T. (gasoline truck), V.W. 
(Volkswagen), A (automobile with bad muffler), D.M.L. (diesel truck on main freeway 
lane as opposed to the closer frontage road), and L.T. (local traffic on frontage road). 
The vertical numbers on each graph show the decibel scale. 


A scale model of a section of San Antonio’s controversial north expressway shows how 
a sound abatement wall can enhance the appearance of an area. The 8-foot-high wall, 
designed to blend with the rock structure of Alamo Stadium, will screen traffic sound 
from an outdoor theater in Brackenridge Park. 
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As the graph paper comes out of the 
recorder, Rutland identifies sound peaks 
with coded initials. 


more strict than those of environmen- 
tally conscious California. 

In Texas, Highway Department traf- 
fic sound standards vary according to 
the adjoining land use and the time of 
day. For example, a sound level of 70 
decibels is the maximum for a resi- 
dential area during the day and 50 
decibels for a hospital at night. These 
measurements are taken from outside 
a structure’s wall that is closest to the 
highway. 

To give these figures more meaning, 
some typical sound levels are a whis- 
per, 30 decibels; normal conversation, 
67; a noisy office, 78; and a thunder- 
clap, 120. A sound level of 120 deci- 
bels can cause physical pain to many 
people. 

To learn the overall pattern of traf- 
fic sound, Rutland visits a particular 
location at least three times. Maximum 
daylight traffic noise is measured dur- 
ing weekday rush hours and night 
sound during the sound sensitive hours. 
Besides these two extremes, Rutland 
also records “normal” sound which 


Inside a van truck, Rutland adjusts the decibel meter to the correct frequency. 
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The larger instrument on the right records traffic sounds on graph paper. 


usually occurs from 9 to 11 a.m. and 
2 to 4 p.m. 

At each visit, the microphone is ac- 
tive from five to 15 minutes. During 
this measuring interval, the noise will 
fluctuate from loud trucks and motor- 
cycles, to the more hushed sounds of 
automobiles, to periods of no traffic. 

Rutland averages the measurements 
‘to give the locality a single decibel 
rating. Although a simple average is 
used most of the time, the rating is 
adjusted for periods of low traffic vol- 


ume to lessen the startling effect of a 
single loud vehicle in the stillness of 
the night. 

Even before a highway is built, de- 
sign engineers can predict the future 
traffic noise level. Through the Depart- 
ment’s development of a nomograph, 
Texas is one of the first states to be 
able to do this. Given the projected 
traffic count and the distance between 
the highway and the observer, the deci- 
bel rating can be obtained by placing a 
straight edge on the nomograph. Since 


the traffic count can be estimated far 
into the future, the Department can 
predict traffic sound levels for any year 
desired. 

Design engineers include other sound 
factors in the prediction, such as the 
percentage of trucks in the traffic, 
grades (which would cause noisy gear 
shifting), traffic flow interruptions 
(such as intersections) , and the type of 
pavement. The basic decibel rating 
from the nomograph is modified ac- 
cording to each of these factors. If Rut- 
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land finds that the noise will exceed 
the maximum sound standard in an 
area, he recommends highway design 
modifications that will lower the noise. 

One way to reduce noise is to build 
an elevated or depressed highway. 
However, unless other design factors 
call for this treatment, it is not eco- 
nomical. A more practical solution for 
traffic sound problems is to construct 
sound barriers. 

Sound barriers confine noise to the 
traffic area and usually consist of 
earthen ridges, structural walls, or a 
combination of the two. They can be 
constructed on existing highways as 
well as designed into new ones. Not 
only are they effective and relatively 
inexpensive, but can be a _ highway 
beautification asset. 

Sometimes the terrain provides na- 
tural sound barriers, such as forested 


THERE IS NOTHING WRONG with Bob 
Frizzell’s hearing. But when he stood 
on Mrs. Rhodes’ front porch, he could 
barely hear her complaint. Standing 
there, he agreed with her. Traffic on 
the freeway next to her home was too 
loud. 

Frizzell, a senior resident engineer 
and troubleshooter, is on the staff of 
Assistant District Engineer George 
Munson in Houston. Normally, Frizzell 
works on drainage problems. This was 
his first encounter with sound abate- 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Rhodes had 
a legitimate complaint. They had moved 
to their home almost 30 years ago, be- 
fore the present US 59 was built about 
55 feet from their house. Moreover, the 
Rhodes were not able to keep a renter 
in their garage apartment, which was 
less than 37 feet from the main traffic 
lanes. 

Louder than normal sounds came 
from heavy trucks as they labored up 
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areas. But Rutland says that a sound 
reduction of only 5 decibels results 
from a forest that is 100 feet thick and 
dense enough to prevent vision of the 
highway. 

Rutland adds, however, that merely 
blocking the view of a noise source 
causes a psychological effect of lower- 
ing noise. Since the basic purpose of 
his work is to satisfy people, Rutland 
considers the psychological effects of 
sound important. 

“Our own barking dog doesn’t bother 
us nearly as much as the neighbor’s,” 
Rutland says. “It doesn’t make too 
much difference what the level of noise 
is, it’s whether or not we will accept it. 
People will accept any noise if the 
sound source is doing a job for them.” 

Rutland cites the case of a manu- 
facturer who put a quiet vacuum 
cleaner on the market. People asso- 
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Motorists on US 59 in Houston probably don’t realize that the wooden fence behind the 


ciated the absence of noise with a lack 
of power and would not buy the prod- 
uct. Although this vacuum cleaner was 
as powerful as any, the company lost 
its “shirt.” 

If people like the convenience of zip- 
ping to work on a nearby freeway, they 
will not be bothered by the sound. But 
a person who takes the freeway for 
granted or does not use it will com- 
plain about the noise. Design engineers 
must consider this latter group. 

In striving to solve today’s environ- 
mental problems, design engineers must 
deal with complex human needs as well 
as the more absolute scientific technol- 
ogy. By considering both these aspects 
in its studies of traffic sound, the De- 
partment can assure that for years to 
come even Elmer can get a good night’s 
sleep—that is, if he sees to the repair 
of that leaky faucet. Ed 


guardrail is a Highway Department structure. From the ends, though, drivers would notice 
this fence is about 18 inches thick. The wall was boxed in on the top and ends originally 
as a safety precaution to keep children from climbing into the air space. Later, it was 
learned that enclosing the wall helped to screen traffic noise from the Rhodes’ home. 


- Bob Frizzell listens to a happy Raymond Rhodes talk about 
e the wooden sound barrier built by the Department. Besides 
i } improving the appearance of his yard, the fence reduced 
: 4 traffic noise from the adjacent freeway by 68 percent. 


a 4 percent grade. Soot from their en- 
gines had blackened the side of the 
Rhodes’ home. 

The only solution to the problem 
was a sound abatement wall. To keep 
costs down and for appearance’s sake, 
Frizzell recommended that the wall be 
made of western red cedar, much like 
privacy fences found in many back- 
yards. 

Wooden fences will not stop sound, 
according to sound abatement litera- 
ture, but Frizzell had an idea. Two such 
fences separated by air space might 


work. In any case, sound technology 
does say that cutting off vision of the 
source will make sound psychologically 
more tolerable. 

So, the 8-foot-high fence was built, 
stretching 232.5 feet along the Rhodes’ 
property. It cost only $7 per linear foot. 

Contradicting published theory, the 
fence lowered the traffic sound 68 per- 
cent, according to measurements made 
by Bob Rutland of the geometric and 
environmental design section of High- 
way Design Division. 

Mrs. Rhodes says that not only has 


the sound been reduced, but the amount 
of soot has decreased, too. She also 
observes that the fence enhances the 
appearance of the entire neighborhood. 

Even though this new type of sound 
abatement wall is effective and inex- 
pensive, spokesmen for Highway De- 
sign Division point out that the Depart- 
ment cannot be expected to furnish 
every citizen with a privacy fence. 

But the unusual case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rhodes shows that the Department 
does care about people. After all, high- 
ways are for people. 
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To and From Our Readers 


The Lion in Winter 

Luren Campbell, a right of way agent 
in District 3, was named ‘“‘Lion of the 
Year” by the Wichita Falls Downtown 
Lion’s Club at its awards luncheon in 
January. Since he joined the club in 
1952, Campbell has not missed a meet- 
ing. He is currently serving as a direc- 
tor of the Texas Lion’s League for 
Crippled Children at Kerrville. The 
award is presented each year to an out- 
standing member for his overall dedi- 
cated service and the recipient keeps 
the huge plaque for one year before it 
is passed to another Lion. 

Robert Schleider, who became dis- 
trict engineer in January, was recog- 
nized as the newest member of the club. 


Thanks for Everything 

The Highway Department receives 
hundreds of letters a year from motor- 
ists who have been helped by our em- 
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ployees, but we’ve never seen one just 
congratulating the Department for a 
job well done. Recently State Highway 
Engineer J. C. Dingwall received this 
letter from Rev. Marion W. Conditt of 
the Grace Presbyterian Church in Tem- 
ple: 

“At a luncheon today I heard the 
mayor of Temple, Jamie Clements, re- 
port on the contribution that the Texas 
Highway Department has made and 
will be making to our city. He outlined 
the improvements that you have helped 
us receive. We appreciate all of this, as 
well as what our whole highway system 
means to us. Thank you.” 


Spreading the Word About Texas 
Five employees in the Pharr District 

are doing their share to promote Texas’ 

tourist program. Hubert Bonham, Mel- 


vin Greenhill, Denison Brunson, Cecil 
Eppright, and Jesus Caltzontzint take 
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turns presenting films and slide shows 
about Texas to tourist audiences and 
civic clubs of 1,000 and more in Pharr, 
McAllen, Harlingen, and other Valley 
communities. 

The programs average about one a 
week and are presented at luncheons, 
in the evenings, and on weekends in 
community centers, clubrooms, and 
meeting rooms in large trailer parks. 
They also hand out travel brochures 
and highway maps. 

“We do most of this on our own 
time,” says Greenhill. “The programs 
have been very successful and a plea- 
sure for all of us.” 

“Texas—Land of Contrast” and the 
movie about Judge Roy Bean prove 
most popular with tourists, say the De- 
partment’s supersalesmen. 


Reformed Thieves 

Paul Coleman, district engineer at 
Odessa, reports a good deed, of sorts, 
at the Iraan maintenance warehouse. 
One morning recently a stack of traffic 
cones were found at the gate with this 
note placed on top: 

“Dear Sir, we stole these but are 
now returning them. We didn’t realize 
what we were doing. Please forgive us. 
Never again will we do something like 
this. We hope we didn’t inconvenience 
you. Yours truly, Some Repenting 
Thiefs,” 
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TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 
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District 3 
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District 6 
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District 19 

Gilbert A. Youngs, District Engineer 
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James C. Dingwall, State Highway Engineer 
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Eddie R. Mathews, Administrative Technician III 
District 1 

William P. Harvey, Draftsman III 

Robert S. Thornburrow, Assistant District Engineer 
District 2 

Henry D. Birdwell, Engineering Technician II 
District 4 

William D. McKendree, Engineering Technician V 
District 5 

Maurice Coburn, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 7 

Robbie D. Stephens, Engineering Aide IV 
District 8 

John B. Estes Jr., Materials Analyst Il 

Atas M. Jones, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Robert E. Burns Jr., District Construction Engineer 
Oscar E. Dieterich, Maintenance Technician II 
Rex R. Wallace, Maintenance Technician II 


District 10 

Franklin Willis Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 

James D. Kirkland, Communications Superintendent II 
District 12 

Bennie H. Enax, Engineering Technician II 
District 13 

Maud L. Albrecht, Auditor III 

District 15 

Kenneth F. Jacobs, Maintenance Technician II 
Arthur Trevino, Engineering Technician IV 
District 16 

Clement C. Huser, Maintenance Technician | 
District 21 

Alonzo P. Benavidez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 

Jose S. Cedillo, Maintenance Technician | 
District 24 

David H. Woodward, Shop Foreman IV 
District 25 

John E. Taylor, Maintenance Technician II 
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Construction Division 

Ernest S. Burks, Accountant III 
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Martin R. Loftin, Engineering Technician II 
Lois W. Selby, Maintenance Technician | 
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Burton R. Wood, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
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Cecil F. Taylor, Engineering Technician V 
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@ Last month in Seymour, I lost a 
set of keys on the highway. Thinking 
someone might find them, I placed an 
ad in the lost and found column of 
the Seymour newspaper. 

The day the paper was published, 
James Cole—an employee of the Texas 
Highway Department in this area— 
called at his own expense to say he 
noticed a set of keys at the edge of the 
highway where I indicated I had drop- 
ped them. On the weekend, Cole drove 
to Vernon personally and delivered the 
keys—still at his own expense. And 
mention of a reward was promptly and 
firmly refused. 

Mrs. Lawrence B. McCaleb 
Vernon 


® One evening the driver of our lum- 
ber truck was returning to San Antonio 
from El Paso with a bobtail load of 
pine molding when he encountered a 
problem. 

Between Sierra Blanca and Van 
Horn, he ran out of one hard rain 
shower and, as he came to another, a 
bolt of lightning struck the top of the 
load and burst the cargo into flames. 

The driver began to unload the burn- 
ing wood to save the truck, when a 
Highway Department truck stopped 
and its driver began to help our driver. 
They saved the truck, and the falling 
rain saved much of the wood. 

The employee who helped is Ricardo 
Ramirez. He works out of the Sierra 
Blanca Maintenance Section. Without 
his help, we would have lost everything. 

Orville Helmle 
San Antonio 


e@ The weather was hot and dry one 
day as I drove east on IH 20 through 
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Kaufman County. I began to feel very 
sick and was about to lose conscious- 
ness, but was able to pull off the road 
into a roadside park. As I lay on the 
grass beside my car, I needed assis- 
tance. None of the travelers in the park 
responded; however, your man in the 
park, H. L. Jones, promptly came to 
help. He got a clean shirt and put it 
under my head. He telephoned my wife 
and watched over me until she arrived. 

I was immensely grateful to have a 
man of Mr. Jones’ good common sense 
and good will to look after me. My 
physician told me I suffered a kidney 
infection complicated by heat exhaus- 
tion. Should I have another such emer- 
gency, I hope there is someone nearby 
like Mr. Jones. 

E. Marshall Hunter 
Tyler 


@ Texas has no rest rooms in road- 
side parks which we passed, only on 
freeways. The Texas Highway Patrol 
was wonderful. People most cordial. 
Tell Lady Bird she forgot to clean up 
Texas’ junk car lots. 

A Kansas Tourist 


e Last month my wife, two child- 
dren, and mother-in-law, and dog 
started out for Corpus Christi on US 
181. We had not reached Floresville 
when the radiator hose broke. We had 
barely come to a stop when Bruce Ma- 
havier and his wife stopped to help us. 
He helped me remove the hose, took 
me to find a replacement, drove me 
back to my car, and helped me install 
it—even though it was his day off. He 
refused my attempt to reimburse him 
for his trouble. 

I have always been proud of and ad- 


mired very much the work of the Texas 
Highway Department in providing the 
citizens of Texas not only the best high- 
ways in the country, but also the pret- 
tiest and best maintained. However, I 
never had the opportunity to meet per- 
sonally any of the fine Department em- 
ployees. If they are all like Mr. Maha- 
vier, they exemplify the best just as the 
highways they provide. 

Robert K. Olson 

San Antonio 
(Ed. Note: Mahavier is an engineering 
technician in the Bexar County resi- 
dency.) 


e A few months ago when we were 
trailering along one of your Texas roads 
that runs along the Rio Grande, we 
developed engine trouble and could 
not pull the steep grades. One of your 
highway crews came along and helped 
us out of our difficulties. They were 
extremely courteous and helpful and 
although we pressed them to take some 
money for their trouble, they absolutely 
would not. It is gratifying to find in this 
day and age men of integrity and honor. 
The men’s names were Nick Fuentes, 
Joe Rodriguez, and Jesse Parras. Ex- 
tend our thanks to them again. 

Yule M. Chaffin 

Kodiak, Alaska 
(Ed. Note: The helpful trio work in 
District 24.) 


e I was on my way home to San 
Antonio from Santa Anna with my car 
loaded with goods and five children. 
We were right outside Mason when the 
car decided to have a flat. I don’t know 
how to change a flat. We were trying 
to decide what to do when Rubin Lang 
Jr. of the Highway Department came 
along, unloaded the car to get the 
spare, changed the tire, then reloaded 
the car. 

We were very grateful and tried to 
give him a few dollars, but he refused. 
We hope you will print something 
about Mr. Lang since it is a small price 
to pay a wonderful person for such a 
good deed. 

Peggy Lewallen 
San Antonio 
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Exacting use of about 1,600 pounds of explosive allows 
Highway Department crews to destroy the south pier of the 
old bascule bridge over State Highway 87 near Port Arthur 
without doing harm to the new bridge just 75 feet from the 
explosion. The pier was drilled from the top with 35 holes 
that covered the existing structure (above). When the ex- 
plosion was set off (below), the pier blew away from the 


new structure. After the explosion, the pier is gone and 
only the fender system remains (right). 


